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capacity, have not only rendered assistance to missions,
and that occasionally with much munificence, but have
also, though these instances have not been frequent,
taken interest in native Christians personally and as a
class. This was only to be expected in men professing
to be imbued by the principles of the gospel and to be
anxious for the salvation of their fellow-creatures. But
still, and it is with no little sorrow that I make the
remark,. I have very seldom indeed met with pious
Englishmen who cared to meet a pious native Christian
and-to hold intercourse with him. They have shewn
uninistakeably that they were strongly affected by the
prevailing prejudices against this class. Instead of
courageously resisting these prejudices and aiding the
missionaries to overcome them, they have preferred to
stand aloof from objects on whom the ban of society
rested. I would that this were all. But it is not so.
When the difficulties with which native Christians have
had to contend have been represented to them, they
have seemed inclined to reproach the native Christians,
and even the missionaries on their account. The mis-
sionaries, consequently, have been almost the sole sup-
porters of the native Christians in their trials and
sorrows, their sole defenders from the opprobrium with
which they have been assailed. They have not received
from their godly countrymen that jzealous co-operation,
that kindly assistance, and that holy sympathy, which
they naturally looked for, as a service rendered not so
much to themselves as to their Divine Lord an,d Master.
It might have been supposed that the peculiar hard-